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cesco Araja to produce at the theatre in the Palace his opera La
Forza dell* Amore e dell' Qdio, as translated by Trediakovsky,
with the choir of the Imperial Chapel of Singers acting as a chorus.
"These musical singers," wrote Staehlin, "have developed the taste
for Italian music to such an extent that in their interpretation of
the arias many of them equal the best Italian artists."
From that time on Russia attracted many outstanding Italian
composers. Not only did Araja live there for twenty-eight years
(1735-63) and produce seventeen operas, but Raupach (1735-64),
Galuppi, Angelini (1768), Traetta (1775), Paesiello (1783-85),
Cimarosa (1789-92), Sard (1798), and Astariti (1794-1800) also
lived there. French comic opera was imported into Russia, and the
operatic repertory was enriched by the works of Monsigny, Phili-
dor, Gretry, Dalayrac, Mehul, and others. Empress Elizabeth re-
warded Razuinovsky, an Ukrainian court chorister and bandore
player, by marrying him. The Emperors Peter IE and Paul I both
played the violin. In the days of Catherine II, Gregory Teplov, a
well-known statesman, excelled as composer, virtuoso, and con-
ductor, and in 1768 he led an orchestra at the theatre in the Palace
in which the Princess of Courland, two Naryshkin brothers, Count
Stroganov, Senator Trubetskoy, Chamberlain laguzhinsky, and
other "thrice-noble" musicians played.
The entire preparatory period in the history of Russian music
was effaced and made to appear imitative by the rays of Glinka's
fame. Nevertheless, in the history of music, as in those of painting
and architecture, we discover several independent manifestations
that gradually created the atmosphere in which Glinka's advent
seems neither sudden nor inexplicable. It is interesting to record
that the first Russian composers came from the lower social strata
and that their works brought to the stage both Russian folk song
and customs. Indeed, they no longer were compelled to adhere to
a "serious" form of music but were allowed to compose light^ short,
comic operas, which towards the end of the eighteenth century
became very popular, and to introduce in them folk song and
dance. One of these composers, Michael Matinsky, a serf of Count
S. P. laguzhinsky who sent him to travel and study in Italy, merits
special attention. Upon his return Matinsky wrote an opera calkd
St. Petersburg Merchants' Row (1779) which, though lacking